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spoken in the strongest terms of the value of his services, and
had especially insisted on the sacrifice he had made in voting for
the Catholic Eelief Bill in spite of his conviction of its dangers,1
"but the promotion at this critical time of a man who was justly
regarded as the most formidable enemy of the Catholics was, in
my judgment, a great political mistake. Before the Parliament
met for the session of 1794, Hobart himself had been created a
peer and had resigned his office in Ireland.

The quiet continued with little intermission during 1794.
Emmet, who had the best means of information, confessed that a
great inaction on the question of reform had at this time fallen,
upon the nation.2 It was partly due to the defeats, and partly
to the excesses, of the French, and partly also to the great
measures of the last session, and to the political attitude of Grat-
tan. While on all occasions maintaining with the most fervid
eloquence the cause of nationality and the cause of Catholic
emancipation, it was his strongest conviction that the true
interests of England and Ireland were inseparable, and that no
greater calamity could befall the lesser country than the growth
of the spirit of disloyalty to the connection. He hated French
ideas almost as cordially as Burke, and on the question of the
French war it soon became apparent that he had completely
separated from Fox. ' In the session of 1793 this was rather
gathered from his tone than expressly asserted, but in speaking
on the address in the January of 1794 his language was en-
tirely unambiguous. He had always, he said, maintained that
Ireland should improve its constitution, correct its abuses, and
assimilate it as nearly as possible to that of Great Britain, but
thatc this general plan of conduct should be pursued by Ireland,
with a fixed, steady, and unalterable resolution to stand or fall
with Great Britain. Whenever Great Britain, therefore,' he
continued, ' should be clearly involved in war, it is my idea that
Ireland should grant her a decided and unequivocal support,
except that war should be carried on against her own liberty.5 3
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